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could slip a couple of definitions onto the wheels and spin merrily 
onward. 

I do not see in what respect straight lines differ from tires, in 
their respective relations to their generating formulas. 

"Walter B. Pitkin. 

Columbia University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Questions of the Day in Philosophy and Psychology. Herbert Leslie 

Stewart. New York : Longmans, Green, and Company. Pp. ix + 231. 

In a foreword the author writes : " A considerable proportion of the 
audience to which the lectures were addressed consisted of persons possess- 
ing little previous knowledge of the subject, and the essays, as now pub- 
lished, are intended to be intelligible to the general educated reader. To 
those versed in the technicalities of philosophical discussion this must be 
my apology for the popular style in which these papers were written." 
There seems to be little occasion for this apology. 

The following subjects are treated in the order given : " The Reform 
in Psychology," "The Present Position of the Hypothesis of Sub-con- 
sciousness," "The Interpretation of Genius," "The Growth of Public 
Opinion Psychologically Considered," "Pragmatism," "Recidivism," 
"Pessimism," "The Value-Judgment and The Independence of Ethics" 
and " The Cult of Nietzsche." 

In the first essay, in which the author undertakes to appraise the " new 
psychology," we find the following remarkable statement: "One of the 
best fruits of this independent psychological movement has been the es- 
tablishment of the Society for Psychical Research." Such a prop for 
psychological science would not be highly regarded in America. And 
again we read (p. 17) : " Already amid many protests whose echoes have 
yet scarcely died away it has established telepathy as a principle of ex- 
planation." When due allowance is made for philosophical hospitality 
such a statement still appears sanguine. On the other hand, generous 
welcome is accorded animal and comparative psychology. A clear state- 
ment is given of the relation that that psychology should sustain to ethics, 
jurisprudence, and politics. The fault with Mill and his school was not 
that they used psychology in the manner that they did, but that they had 
a bad psychology. It is the author's desire that the "new psychology" 
may be "applied to these studies with Mill's logic and lucidity." After 
reading the volume through one is disposed to doubt whether the writer 
fully recognizes the implications of what he so generously accepts in his 
initial address. 

The essay on pragmatism is characteristic of the writer. The 
leaders of the pragmatic movement are praised for the important service 
that they have rendered to clear thinking, a service rendered in three 
ways. First of all in their critique of concepts they " have helped us to 
escape the difficulties in which an epistemology like Mr. Bradley's must 
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be entangled, by substituting the idea of a science that advances by pro- 
visional hypotheses brought constantly to the touchstone of actual ' work- 
ing ' for the idea of a mental process whose stages correspond bit by bit 
to the processes of nature." Again in their attack upon the British phi- 
losopher's "habit of recognizing difficulties;" pragmatists have refused 
to believe that any higher synthesis can justify "us in saying two con- 
tradictory things at the same time, and every reader of the philosophical 
literature of which I am speaking knows how sorely the admonition was 
required." Furthermore, they have forced philosophers to reopen the much- 
vexed question as to the relation between the psychology of cognition and 
epistemology and metaphysics. While they have done no more than 
merely force the reopening of this question, they have done this at a most 
opportune moment. But while these things may be said in favor of prag- 
matism, there is " no real justification in the evidence that has been ad- 
duced " for the thesis that the movement exists to enforce, viz., " that 
truth is not a purely intellectual ideal and that it is to be recognized by 
other than intellectual tests." Laying verbal difficulties aside, we do not 
have to believe certain things because we feel and will in certain ways. 
As to the dictum of Schiller, " The foundation truths are at bottom pos- 
tulates which we must accept if the universe is to he fit to live in" it may 
be replied that genuine first truths, such as that the universe is rational 
through and through, need no demonstration. The relational character of 
experience is just as ultimate a datum as sense-impressions. Thinking is 
relating, and relating is synonymous with the establishment of causal con- 
nections. It is foolish to ask how thought can justify its causal law; this 
would be to ask that thought justify itself. Furthermore, pragmatists are 
not the first to do " justice to the significance of the feelings and the will 
for the solution of the world problems." The " demands and cravings " of 
human nature have long stood theology in good stead. By way of concilia- 
tion Mr. Stewart urges that the universe might well be rational through 
and through without reason's being the sole or even the most direct avenue 
into the ultimate heart of things. "No doubt when viewed from the 
standpoint of omniscience the whole scheme of things is so fitly joined 
together that every part is seen to involve every other part after the 
fashion on which the Hegelians love to dwell." But "mental operation 
does not cease to be intellectual because it can not be embodied in a 
syllogism." There may well be other ways to the center of things. And 
to the author's mind "the non-rationative, but still intellectual, faculty 
of intuition is . . . one of the most fertile suggestions of the greatest of 
living thinkers, M. Henri Bergson." The writer's position may be summed 
up in his own words. "Its [pragmatism's] importance lies in the shock 
it has given to so many slothful dogmatisms and in the determined effort 
it has made to bring philosophy face to face with the concrete things of 
life." 

This is cold comfort from a conciliator. Add to this the marked dis- 
position of Mr. Stewart to cling tenaciously to the Hegelian universe, and 
one can well believe that the author will make little headway in his 
conciliatory labors. Pragmatism presupposes an evolving universe and 
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evolving minds, — an evolution that is a unique modern conception. 
Between the evolving universe and the evolving minds there exists an 
interaction involving a mutual plasticity between the knower and the 
thing known, a doctrine that is likewise unique. In previous doctrines the 
mind has been represented as plastic before nature's activity, or nature 
has been thought to be the creation of an active mind. There have been 
various efforts to establish an agreement between nature and mind, or to 
explain a postulated resemblance between things as they exist and as they 
are thought. At least, pragmatism introduces some novelty. But while 
pragmatism presupposes a universe so constituted — which of course is 
quite enough to let out all Hegelians — it does not stress the universe as an 
object of knowledge and is perplexed when one speaks of the universe as 
viewed from the standpoint of omniscience. It does regard the question 
of human knowledge as germane. Truth is a quality of human, not divine, 
ideas, judgments, etc. Knowing grows out of the very instability of 
things. If there had been no instability, there would have been no doubt, 
no uncertainty; and if there had been no doubt and uncertainty, there 
would have been no thinking. There would have been only things acting 
upon one another. But Mr. Stewart is still faced the other way. 

The case made out for pessimism in the seventh essay takes on the 
aspect of a forced march that is not satisfactorily explained until one 
comes to read the following essay. The establishment of pessimism is one 
way of urging the acceptance of theism. "If our argument so far has 
been sound we have shown that, on purely naturalistic hypothesis, if a man 
is temperamentally disposed to the condemnation of life there is no logic 
that can refute him." Ah, but let us see what can be done on some other 
assumption! The argument in one form or another is not new. St. 
Thomas even found in evil a proof of God's existence. But it is not an 
argument that has appealed to the human understanding, speaking 
generally. One may not object to, one may accept, the tenets of theism, 
but no one cares to be " backed into " the house of his father from the rear. 

In the eighth essay Mr. Stewart argues against the independence of 
ethics and maintains, after Kant, that theism and immortality are funda- 
mental postulates regarding the cosmic order that are to be presupposed 
in ethical theory. Recourse must be had to beliefs " which carry us beyond 
the facts of the natural order of the world." Undoubtedly much can be 
said in favor of immortality, theism granted; we should be allowed to 
complete the task assigned. But the argument that ethics should be 
based upon either theism or immortality does not seem to be so cogent. 
In many places the author seems to overstep the bounds of good argument. 
He writes : " Those, and they are not few, who find no point in such ques- 
tions are, I believe, as a rule, persons whose career has not been of the 
strenuous type, whose lot has been cast in conventional comfort and whose 
imagination is not sufficiently active to bring before them any sort of 
experience which is in sharp contrast with their own." And again : " When 
Kant spoke of immortality he meant what he said, therein differing 
notably from some writers who are confusing us by employing the same 
word to-day." And here he introduces some unpleasant animadversions 
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upon other folks's conceptions of immortality that differ from the view that 
he happens to entertain. It is, however, hard to see just why the use of 
this term is to he prohibited. Much, at least, might be said for the 
antiquity of some of these doctrines. 

The essay upon the growth of public opinion is well worth reading, 
showing a keen insight into social psychology. The author's conclusions, 
however, do not seem to me justified. I am not sure that they do not 
involve a very simple logical fallacy. It is true that men in the mass are 
not moved by reason so much as by feeling, sympathy, suggestion, etc. 
But do we have to appeal to the mass? A comprehensive educational pro- 
gramme may reach far enough to render each member of a democracy 
as an individual open to reason, while the proper social mechanisms, the 
press, etc., may render the individual available. Indeed, some Americans 
are hopeful that this transformation is now going on. If this be so, it does 
not follow that there must be a leisure class whose duty it is to do the 
thinking, while "the majority must always be led." One is prone to 
wonder whether Mr. Stewart is entirely free from the bias of being a 
contented Britisher. 

Mr. Stewart makes a pitiful slaughter of poor Nietzsche. As he him- 
self suggests, he probably takes him too seriously. From the standpoint 
of philosophy, pity and sympathy seem to me to be more apt in his case 
than the criticism here offered. In the field of literature, the case is 
different; Nietzsche may be looked upon as the last word of romanticism. 
For these reasons it seems that Mr. Stewart is guilty of carrying coals to 
Newcastle. 

John Pickett Turner. 
College op the Citt op New York. 

Humanism: Philosophical Essays. F. 0. S. Schiller. Second Edition 
Enlarged. London : The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. xxxii -f 382. 
"Humanism; Philosophical Essays," is enlarged in its second edition 
by four essays, constituting about one fourth of the volume : " Humism 
and Humanism,," " Solipsism," " Infallibility and Toleration," and 
" Freedom and Responsibility." These comparatively recent deliver- 
ances of the humanistic message attest its courage and catholicity, 
not to say audacity. A neglected but bodeful aspect of Hume; a new 
variety of solipsism, crypto-solipsism, whose fungoid growth may in- 
fect alike the absolute idealist and the neo-realist, but finds the humanist 
immune; the infallibility of the Pope at Eome and the infallibility of the 
"man in the street"; a call to surrender the idea of absolute truth; a 
reconsideration of the free-will controversy: these are some of the topics 
to which the humanistic criticism and interpretation are applied with 
something of the fervor and conviction of a new gospel. It becomes evi- 
dent that a relatively large amount of energy is still being consumed in 
freeing humanistic modes of thought from the trammels of a highly insti- 
tutionalized intellectualistic tradition; if more positive constructive re- 
sults are demanded, the humanist can point apparently only to the fruitful 
sciences whose working theories form " a policy and not a creed." 



